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are highly skilled not only in job-specific and general technical abilities/ but also in interpersonal skills and organizational management. Differences in specific skill requirements between small and medium-sized companies and large firms tend not to be reflected in existing curricula, whose development and adoption is most often driven by the views of large firms. Customized training, long a staple of two-year colleges, is aimed almost exclusively at the needs of large firms, which are often those that can best afford to provide their own training.7
In the present U.S. manufacturing context, skills are generally expected to come from elsewhere. Industry pays taxes that in part support an educational system that it expects to meet its needs, and society is largely content to leave skills acquisition to individual initiative. Many potential providers of training in manufacturing are inhibited by lack of resources or motivation. Small and medium-size companies typically lack the time, money, and competence to mount effective training programs, while schools funded on a full-time equivalent basis often cannot justify programs designed to train small, dispersed enclaves of students. Given the mobility of the work force, many companies are reluctant to invest in the training of workers who might take their new skills elsewhere. Finally, people do not properly appreciate the benefits of training. Part of this problem derives from the seeming inability of U.S. business management to adopt policies that would allow companies to pay for skills (as opposed to jobs). Evaluations of apprenticeship programs, for example, seldom take into account the benefits that might accrue to an employer if an apprentice stays with the firm after completing the apprenticeship. But very real difficulties admittedly are associated with execution and methodology in studies and evaluations of manufacturing training. Return on investment and the strategic and tactical advantages of training are difficult to factor into formal evaluations, and many companies' perceptions of such training are colored by poor past experience.
Precedent for improving manufacturing skills is lacking in many companies that are unaccustomed to paying for skills beyond entry level. The need to provide for continuing development is slowly being recognized, but managers untrained in modern manufacturing methods are inclined to look at manufacturing training as less productive than other training. Consequently, they remain reluctant to invest in training at the operator and technician levels.
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